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[For the Ploughman.) 
TRIMMING TREES. 


Mr. Eprror,— In answer to the in uiry in the 

will be charges Mf payment is wnressonebly | munication of Mr. W. Allen, of Spencer, 19 
i — the Deeember 29th No. of your paper, I think na- 
ieee races ture is the best guide. If, in a thick growth of 

young pine trees, we go with an axe and remove 
a portion of them, we shall be liable to ent those 
that are destined to live and make timber.— 
Whereas, if we let the growth take i's natural 
course, a certain portion of the trees will die of 
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v=. « advance 
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r sent for a term lees thay six months 


4 expondence should be addressed to the Editor 





> Alvertising Om ressonable terme their own accord, and leave just space enough for 
= . . “ ©” the strongest and thriftiest to grow. For in- 
\ (i R | ( | L, T | R E P stance :—In a thick growth of young white pines 


on a farm in this place, the owner concladed that 
there were more tregs than could live and thrive ; 


BERMUDA GRASS, WIRE GRASS he therefore went and ** thinned out,’’ as he sup- 
+ eminent writer on Agriculture. Edward Raf- Posed, enough of the trees to give the remainder 
EPL Bag WL Cte “nag Ce chance to grow: the consequence was that the 
ag eee yy neg rorar; Temaining trees, from some cause, all died. so 
at Augusta, Georgia, whether the that the owner had the misfortune to be obliged 
muda Gra which has been much | 4, ey: all the trees in his onee thriving young 
lentical with the “ Wire Grass’’— | woad lot. 
proves more troublesome to farm-| The first cause of the remainder of the trees 
that they have ever attempted to ex- dying so, was, without doubt, the premature re- 


moval of a part of the growth. If he had left the 


‘ lot to itself, it would undoubtedly have “ trimmed 
Me 


n says they are pronounced to be one | and thinned” its-If sufficiently. It would have 
e same by Professor Taomy, and by Rev. done it also gradually without injury to the re- 
\ Curtis of North Carolina. We learn that | maining trees. ‘This seems to be a universal law 


have been taken at the South to propo- of nature in s}most all classes of the vegetable as 
, well as the animal kingdom. <n the human race 
ones one third of those born are known to die in child- 
grass some farmers will be sorry for hood : now, suppose people should say “ we will 
t | thin ont this one third as soon as born, and not be 
troubled with them.” It would be strange if 
they did not destroy some that would live if let 
‘alone, and it would be natural to suppose that 
many that they let live would die in childhood as 
they now do: so that in ‘thinning out’? the 
‘one third”? they would in fact destroy a much 

greater proportion. 
In regard to trimming, let the limbs remain on 
n the Report of the importance of | the trees until nature does it. If so left to na- 
ture, the limbs will die and drop off gradually, 
and at the same time the tree will heal over slow- 
ly and remain sound throughout ; whereas, if the 
trees are trimmed with an axe, leaving the end of 
itdiflerence ? According to our no- | a knot or stub exposed to the weather, it will be- 
danced plough has a “Centre Draft’ come partially deeayed bythe time the growth of 
the tree closes over it, thus leaving a loose dead 
substance in the centre of the tree to decay itself, 
and canse more or less decay in the sound parts 
around it. This fact was noticed last winter in 
ur satisfaction, and we be- 4 Jot of logs carried to one of our mills to be saw- 
1 mystery. }ed into boards. The print of the axe was seen 
|in the boards after they were sawed, where the 
trees had been trimmed some twenty or forty 
years hefore ; and the decay, cansed by the dead 
knots and the injary the trees sustained from the 
axe, damaged the quality of the boards very ma- 
terially. From this we infer that if the = a 
trimmed of itsgreen limbs, the knots wi » 
RENOVATION OF PASTURES. loose in the boards: and furthermore, if the tree 
Epyror,—lI send you enclosed two dollars | is not trimmed, the knots will be sound or * tight 
P hmen, another year. I would not knots’ in the board ; the cause of this is that the 
ense with it, at least, till Lean find limb commences to die at the end, and dies grad- 
i! paper which I think is better. I, ually towards the trunk ; and in consequence of 
particularly pleased with your straightforward, | this, the knot in the body of the tree will be full 
slike answers to the many questions pro- of pitch and hard, and this will cause the knot in 
| by your numerous correspondents: they , the boards to be sound or ‘tight.’ Another 
«a knowledge of agriculture in its details, | fact,—a green limb, twisted or broken off by the 
wpa value upon your paper which it; wind high ap in the tree, will cause a rot to com- 
bossess, Were it only a snedium for the | mence at the heart, where the limb is broken off, 
‘ “ |andextend tothe ground. This fact the choppers 
I wish for your | have noticed frequently, and is owing probably to 
reclauning worn out pastures. I have | decay of the knot, and thence admitting water 
ture land very rocky and moist, and | and air to the heart of the tree, and in process of 
ver rua with hardhacks and pod. Is it | time, water and decay will extend in the heart 
laiming for pasture! and how can it be | from the knot to the bottom of the tree. Trim- 
Or would it be best to let it run up with | ming undoubtedly has the same eflect in many 

white pines, as it seems much inclined to do! instances. 

| have some other pasture, of rather light but Why is it that the old growth of lumber in 
soil, and not so rough bat what it ean be Maine is so much better than the new or later 
rtably ploughed. A piece of this I ploughed | growth of trees lo this region t Is it not that the 
« eight or ten years since, which produced but | trees have attained Maturity ugdor aetura’e laswee 


» Grass. If proves to be the 


TRIAL OF PLOUGHS. 


e has been atrial of ploughs at 
n, and that Prouty & Co’s obtained the | 
These 


igh there was no competition 


ploughs tred by the Commuttee. 

Dral Does the Committee intend us 
ut the won rod running along un- 

un ikes any difference in the draft ? 


by the beam alone. Can any one 


» the tron red along the beam 


’ Prouty & Co. could never 


viter to « 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


For the Plonghman 


“ 1 th 
sof others 


vask a few questions 


worth rec 


| wise would be a fortieth part of the acre. 


| if the field was in drills we could come pretty near 


the trath. [Editor. 





(For the Ploughman.} 


THINNING FORESTS. 


Mr. Eprror, 


If the field is 20 rods long and § rods wide, one 
| row across the field would be a hundredth part of your patience I'll close 
| the acre (hills at common distance ) or a row length- 
Thas | 


salt. A SUBSCRIBER. 
| Marlberough, Dec. 31st, 1849. 


| G>Much pocket change will be saved next 
| sammer by filling*the barrels well with pork this 
| winter. Our butcher demands nine cents for spare 
j rib—half bone ; ten to twelve cents for clear salt 


| pork—and we dare not say how much fer bacon— 


| In reading your valuable paper I noticed | while he sells the head and feet at three cents. 
you wished to bring out the views of some one | This low price is laid on about twenty pounds in 
_on the expediency of trimming young growth of | three hundred—say seven pounds ina hundred. 


wood. I therefore send you the following. 


think the practice of trimming young wood is not | 


lfaverable to its growth for the following rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, all the lower branches and a 
great many young trees die away aud drop to the 
ground, get covered with leaves, are decom 
and form foed for those that remain. Whereas 
if they are cut and carted away it is just so much 
taken from the soil. 

| In the second place, the Jeaves from the trees 
| also operate as a fertilizer on the soil. And 


How much is the tare and tret ofa three hundred 
jhog? Only twenty wt. 1s soli for less than the 
wholesale price—seven pounds in each hundred. 
| And yet we sell oar three hundred hogs for less 
than six centsa pound. We advise farmers to 


} 


|ing fresh meat at retail. (Editor. 





[For the Plpughinan.} 


isepistie at the close | though this is not always the case. 
of the year by simply adding that Ihave closed | proves as good as the flesh of th 
the most of my pork in barrels with a plenty of | they wil! be preferred on account of their large 


NO. 17, 
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| will apply as in the case of fattiog animals, It is not 
|desirable that laying hens should eat to luiness. 
| They often eat too much at once when they have 
been kept short. If they have access to grain con- 
stantly they will eat with more uniformity than 
when fed in small parcels. [Editor. 


weight. 
/ 





CORN SOWED FOR FODDER ON GREEN 
SWARD LAND. 

Mr. Eprror,—lI feel in duty bound to speak 
| in behalf ot your valuable paper. I have taken 
‘it, I think, from the commencement ; and | feel 
as well satisfied with it now as I ever have been. 





keep their pork —at least enough of it to save bay- | I think I have improved my farm since I took it. | 


| Lhave thought that there have been some hard 
questions put to you, but you always seem to 
have a satisfactory answer for them. In looking 
over the 14th number, I find that one of your 


Where/we cut off the lower branches, thin out the POULTRY, NATIVE AND IMPORTED. | *>ecribers makes the inquiry of the value of peat 


| trees and cut down the bushes, such as with wood 
blueberrys, and others, it gives the wind a ehance 
\to blow ° great many leaves out into the open 
land, or into rivers, meadows, and small valleys, 
[especially if the wood-lot consist of only a few 
| aeres. 

| Who has not noticed ona windy day that the 
| thicker the undergrowth on wood-land, the more 
the current of air is checked near the ground? 

In the third place there is other matter beside 
the leaves of trees moved with the wind, such as 
the dust which is blown from the roads and fields, 
light weeds and other substances too numerous 
to mention, which are deposited wherever an ob- 
stacle intereepts them. And is it not probable 
that this is the reason why the land is more fer- 
tile beside a stone -wall, than elsewhere’ We 
are all aware that small objects that float with 
the wind when they strike the water settle into 
|it. Our meadows and peat lands were once pro- 
| bably small lakes and the wind as well as the 
|Streams of water which run into them has con- 
tributed to fill them with vegetable matter to 
make them what they are. 

The reason I made my last observation is to 
support my argument that the undergrowth forms 
an obstacle to check whatever is floating in the 
atmosphere. Some have said that it is better to 
thin out so as to let the sun’s rays in, but it seems 
tome as though nature had clothed the trees 
with leaves on purpose to keep the sun from drying 
up the moisture about their reots, and we all 
know they require a great deal of moisture to 
support them. 

T am in hopes to hear from some one else on 
this subject, as our woodlots are of great impor- 
tance for timber and fuel. CHIPS. 

West Newton, Jan. 12, 1850. 








so much as to let the leaves blow away. [Editor. 





{For the Pioughman. | 


THINNING WOOD-LOTS. 


Mr. Eorror,—I herewith send you a few 
practical hints on the propriety of thinning and 
pruning young wood-lots. 

In the first place, 1 would advise all whom 
it may concern never to prune or lop off any of 
the live wood of a White Pine tree, for it cannot 
be made more valuable as far as the uses of the 
} wood go by pruning; a living branch cannot be 
cut from the tree without a corresponding injury, 
neither can the branches be shortened with any 
good result arising therefrom; a wide spreading 


tree, however beautiful as a sinmle, chiens o's 








ry little exeept cheokerberries and hog brakes ; | and are sound in the centre? Do you suppose 
he course of the first season I ploughed it) that those trees were ‘“* trimmed or 7 thinned 
ree times, but put in no crop. The next out’’ by man, or needed anything of the kind when 
I do not; but | suppose that 
{it with Chenango Potatoes, using plaster, but the thriftiest grew while the feeble ones died 
)manure. I had only about 75 or 80 bushels | to make room for them. 
but they were of good size, and the Lest any one should say, well, Tewksbury is 
wet potatoes for the table that I ever raised. — | WRting fur lots calculated for board-log trees 
llaving dug the potatoes early, | sowed it with and not for fire-wood trees. I will say that a tree 
wister rye and grass seed. Thecrop of rye was | before it is fit for boards must of course be good 
very good for ploughed ground, and it has since fire-wood. : 
lneed much more and sweeter feed than any Mr. Editor, I do not know but you will have 
art of the pasture. Wall the grass sue- | to trim and ** thin out K. my communication, for 
tter, and is it more profitable to feed off a lam almost ashamed of its lenuth myself—but do 
f rye on land intended for pasture, than to with it as you please. rEWRSBURY. 
me to maturity and harvest it? Tewksbury, Mass., Dec. 31, 1849. 


“ wre, 


Yours, &e., J. WOOD. — 
valston, Dee. 31, 1849. TT Our correspondent would not probably lke 
— to carry out his theory—or apply it to all kinds of 
*Farmers often hesitate in regard to the vegetable growth He would not let his corn 


{ their old pasture grounds. One | stalks or turnips stand as thick as they sometimes 
If they plough | start up. Shall 


y think they shall be obliged to fence off they be trimmed ornet?> And why? His reason- 


ares many in the face, What will he say of fruit trees? 
rhe cost of fencing in many places is | ing goes to show that trees at least, if not other 
, and they would avoid it plants, will take care that the growth shall not be 
Why not plough, | too thick. 


und sow downin August, either with | apple trees, contending that theyhave no more 


mt the ground ? There are men who object to trimming 


without it limbs than nature intended them to have 


[Editor. 


Then there will be no need of 


Our correspondent planted his land with 


nh he hax anure to spare fi e | 
» he had no manure pare for them. | [For the Ploughman.] 


CORN MEASUREMENT. 


Mr. Eprror,—tIn the commentaries upon the 


s potatoes repaid the labor, but then 
tito exhaust the land We cannot doubt 


sseed sown alone m August, after the 


ng, would have yielded much more produce is stated to have been 141 bushels to the 
t any potatoes or grain either acre, in one place, and only 114 bushels to the acre 
und grass seed might have been sowed to- | in another. The change of position of the figures, 
n August, without any division fence; for | ™®Y make all the diflerence betweee credible and 
incredible, in the statements. That one hundred 
bushels to the acre, and more, have repeatedly 
bgen grown in this State, I have no doubt ;— 
1. They may be turned back again in October | but that one hundred and forty bushels of corn to 
the acre has been so grown, is beyond anything I 
have ever witnessed. have seen fields that 
yielded one hundred bushels to the acre upon 
‘ fair measurement—one such in the town of New- 
Boston permit the young pines bury, the present season—cultivated by Mr. Foss, 
me in and oceupy the ground. In onthe Colman Farms. Several other fields in the 
Muchof county of Essex have yielded between 90 and 100 
» land should never have been cleared. | bushels to the acre. T heartily coneur in your 
suggestions as to the use of care and accuracy in 
the measurement of crops. 
A Constant Reaper or your Paper. 
January 12, 1850. 
reumstances of a case : — 
0 If our correspondent will re-examine the ar- 


julie common to torn the cattle out of the 


mer pastures in September to live on the fall 


it great injury to the rve or the grass 
long that 
Some farmers within 


Many of our old pastures have lain so 
praduce but very little 


ot 
ses this may be the best policy 


, rough, and ledgy land gives more pro- 
{and timber thanin tilled crops or in 


judgment is needed to determine, 


e places pasture is in more demand than 


Some ol4 pas ure grounds are renovat- | ticle referred to he will see that 141 bushels arethe | than it had others. Last spring I had a piece of fe et. 


very cheap apphcation of plaster. Fifty reported quantity for one acre ‘Mr. Whitman’s) 
will buy two bushels at least, and this is 
ne acre. This is the cheapest mode, | hills were actually counted, and where just 160th 
. ster suits the soil. that has vet been test- part of the number of hills were counted for one 
New England, and most of the lands of Wor- | square rot 
The report from Plymouth county intended 141 
bushels (one hundred and forty-one) because it re- 
ig off the rye instead of reaping it to ' fers to a less crop that obtained the premium in the 
un, there can be no doubt that the soil preceding year, that is, about 150 bushels to the 
acre. ; 
It must be quite difficult to measure off an aver- 
age square rod of corn from an acre. We know 
not who would swear to such measurement with- 
“oat counting the hills incladed inthe rod. No two 


oty are benefited much by sowing this | 


exhausted by feeding « than by reaping. | 
Autous aboul carrying away crops 
tha! is not tobe manured.. (Editor. | 





4 each dou farmer to examine. For one 
, ‘Scomavstiste Crota. At a meeting of the mon wend Babaely. 00 Saami ge I would prefer "s patent manure cast to 
Brush Association, Sir David Brewster read a | 'S measured easily enough—but the corn is the ar- jthe breeze in the moonlight of eve—and above 


Peper ‘Ona specimen of incombustible cloth, | ticle wanted. 
"tthe dresses of ladies and children, manufac-| We think any Committee would give more sat- 
calico, of which several specimens were 
““uoted, was prepared by immersion inp! 
rate of magnesia. When inflamed, it soon 


corn through the field, and measuring that corn in 
baskets—shelling out one basket,—than by meas- 


Wer 
) 
"ay 


. 


Plymouth Corn, in your paper of this date, the | 


“rei in Dundee by Mr. Latts."" The cloth, of isfaction to farmers by selecting a whole row of 


‘out without the flame spreading, and Sir |“ "8 off one rod of ground and measuring, or 
‘ stated that a spark of redhot coal would not | Weighing, the corn that happened to grow on that 
te it | rod. 


as one of a close com wth. A straight 
luxuriant growth thickly set with medium sized 
wood or branches from the ase to the top, is the 
jeriterion of a valuable tree for timber. In the 
| thinning out of white pine lots, wide spreadiag 
| trees where they are injuring those of more value 
| for timber, must be cutdown to the ground, in 
to order give room for those of more intrinsic 
jvalue. ‘Lhe utility and propriety of this system 
| will appear evident to those who have any ex- 
perience in this art, therefore it needs on my part 
no further comments. 





YOUNG HARD WOOD LOTS. 


Hard wood lots that are young and thrifty may 
| be thinned and pruned with great propriety and 
| profit to the proprietor; good judgment is here 
| tadispensably necessary. None but those who can 
be depended upon in making the most desirable 
‘selection to stand ought to be trusted to perform 
| this most important business; at the time of thin- 
| ning, the trees left might be allowed the space of 
ten feet, tree from tree, inthe course of four or 
|six years, the second thinning out may be per- 
| formed, leaving the trees atthe distance of Twen- 
‘ty one feet apart; all the pruning that ought to 
be allowed is in the lopping mm of the rambling 
jand irregular growths, but on no occasion should 
ja living branch be allowed to be cut close off. 
| Always remember to cut so as to leave a thrifty 
|shoot on the branch, or in other words, for 1 wish 
particularly to be rightly understood on this point 
—select a healthy shoot, there make the cut—by 
jleaving it on the branch of the /ree. Some prac- 
‘tice is here also necessary as anovice in those 
| matters cannot be trusted, for he neither knows 
|the why or wherefore and cares but little about it 
|any way. The pruning or lopping-in system should 
| be performed more or less annually, in young 


0 It 1s decidedly bad policy to thin out forests | 


| 

| Mr. Eprrorn,—Muechs is taken, moch 
is written and said at the present time in relation 
\to what old folks term, “ Barn-door Fowls.’’— 
We read of the rare qualities of the ** Shanghae,”’ 
the ‘* Cochin China,’ and various other tribes, 
as being far superior to the old fashioned Yankee 
Hen. Being a Yankee myself and loving most 
things that smack of Yankeeism, I volunteer in 
the defence of Yankee pullets, and if need be 
Yankee girls too. Men of science have come to 
the conclusion that climate ie ¢he great cause of 
| the different hues and outlines of the human fa- 
|mily. Ifthis be so, I suppose climate would 
exert a similar influence on all animate things. 
| It is not claimed that climate ever changes man 
to that extent as to lose his identity as man.— 
Neither is it likely that Yankee climate would 
produce so much change in imported fowls, that 
they would cease to be fowls. Yet it will not 
be denied, I think, that they will, very soon, as- 
similate to the real Yankee breed. 

I believe that a generation for hens has never 
been established ; but, as it is admitted that pul- 
lets lay more eggs than old hens, suppose we fix 
it at eighteen months. 

Now, if a generation of hens p 
year and a half, how long, pray, be 
have for your ** Cochin Chinas”’ ghaes, 
real Yankee fiddies. For, says iy iy 
the Ploughman of the 5th inst., when speaking 
of the feathered leg as a peculiar feature of the 
Shanghae Fowl—* A brood of chickens will” be 
hatched, for instance, during the second or third 
year, from the original importation, and one half 
will come heavily feathered, one-fourth moder- 
ately, and the rest slightly feathered.’’ Now, if 
such changes in the distinctive marks of the race 
| take place in two or three years, from the origi- 
|nal importation, what are we to expect from 









every 
u will 








| their descendants? 

I keep fowls, not for their neatness or beauty, 
| but for the convenience and profit of their eggs. 
il hold that the hen has distinctive marks of good- 
/ ness, as well as the horse, the ox, or the cow. 

The following are my notions ofa good hen, 

to wit,—Live weight about 4 Ibs., body short 
and compact, with sufficient heft behind to make 
them stand pretty erect, not apparently pitching 
forward, single comb, legs brown or black, not 
yellow or flesh colored, and be the color of the 
feathers what they may ; a hen with these marks 
will prove a good layer nine times out of ten. 
It is quite rare that you find a hen with white or 
light colored feathers, that has brown or black 
legs. They are not as hardy, will not lay as 
mars cag) --e-~-Hy i cold weather, as dark 
viored fowls. 
Such a Yankee hen as guserinen avove, will 
commence laying, if properly taken care of, when 
seven months old, be the season or weather what 
it may. ‘Tradition has given this rule for feed- 
ing hens. Put your hand into a measure of 
corn, palm downwards, grasp the corn, and what 
you can take from the measure in that way, is 
sufficient feed for an ordinary hen for twenty-four 
hours. I make fifteen such handfuls in a quart. 
Hence, I give a quart of corn, daily, to fifteen 
hens, two quarts to thirty, which, in my judg- 
ment, is the maximum that any farmer should 
keep. With a larger number they are likely to 
become unhealthy and less profitable in propor- 
tion. By the above rule, and I have practiced it 
invariably for many years, it requires a fraction 
over three pecks of corn to keep a hen twelve 
months. It is a bad hen that will not lay 200 
eggs in twelve months, under favorable circum- 
stances. 

I prefer to have chickens hatched in the month 
of May, keep the hen cooped until the chickens 
san swallow a kernel of corn, then Jet them roam 
where they please, as there is no danger of the 
hens’ drabbling the chickens in the wet or dews 
to their injury when they can perform that feat. 
Take another traditionary rule : chickens hatched 
late in the season, providing they can swallow a 
kernel of corn at usual harvest time, are worth 
wintering, will snffer no inconvenience from cold, 
will make good layers the succeeding spring.— 
At all times let hens have access to something 
suitable for the manufacture of the egg-shell. I 
prefer clam or oyster shells, broken coarsely. I 
suffer my hens to roam at large at all seasons of 
the year, have no recollection of their ever doing, 











jmud, when takea from the meadow in its green 
state. Now, Mr. Editor, I will give you my 
| experience in this matter : some 8 or 9 years ago, 
|this winter, I hauled something like 150 loads, 
the most of it I dug from the meadow, and spread 
on my grass land—some of the land was dry and 
sandy. Now, sir, | suppose if I had worked for 
25 centsa day, myself and team, and boarded my- 
self, I should be richer. 

I wish to give you my experience with regard 
to raising corn for fodder. 1 sow my first at the 
usual time for planting, this will do to begin to 
top the last of July ; the next sowing about the 
25th of June, after taking off a small crop of 
grain. The last year I didnot hoe my last sow- 
ing, Lonly ploughed it once, and I think I never 
saw so large a growth anywhere —it was on a 
light soil. I think there is no way that a farmer 
can get his green fodder so easy. Some years 
ago I thought I would raise two erops in a year 
on the same ground, I sowed oats as early as it 
would do in the spring—I inowed them about the 
4th of July, and got my corn in as quick as | 
could ; 1 was satisfied that 1t was not profitable— 
I did not get more than the value of one crop. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I feel that I am trespassing 
on your patience, and I will close by asking you 
one question. Will it do to sow ruta-baga seed 
the second year on the same ground ! 
it you think this communication too long, you 
may curtail it as you may think proper. 

JOSEPH WILD. 

Acton, January 16, 1850. 





1 It is not considered goo! husbandry to let 
|turnips succeed turnips, year after year. The ru- 
ta-baga i particular is found to be a great exhaust- 
ler of the soil. 


lcorn to cut up for fodder the same year, we think 
| the plan has not ofien been tried. All azree that 
joats draw hard on the goodness of the soil. 

| In regard to peat-muck there isa vast difference 
las to quality. Generally it is not worth much, un- 
mixed, till it has been dug and exposed for one 
year. Soil from the road sid2 is better than fresh 
peat-muck—and generally it is worth as much to 
nik With manure. 

But soil cannot always be obtained. Farmers 
go to pond holes and peat bogs for want of some- 
thing handier to mix up with their stable manure. 

[Editor. 





KNOWLEDGE AS APPLIED TO AGRI- 


The history of a nation’s agriculture is the his- 
tory of its civilization, Such is the connection 
between the modes of thinking and te habits and 
actions of men, that their practice, at a given 
time in one departmeat of labor or one branch 
of effort, affords a clue to the practice in others. 
When we know what men think, we know what 
they will do; and if we know what they are do- 
ing, we can form a fair opinion of their think- 
ing. 

Siadetindinins is at the basis of every civilized so- 
ciety. It feeds and sustains all other arts, and 
professions. If we then know its condition, we 
know how those acts and professions are fed. 
Savage men do not use a plough, a cart, or a 
|harrow. If they use none of these and similar 
|implements, it is plain they can cultivate no fields 
'and transport no considerable products. If on 
the other hand we find numerous and well 





sequence, their fields will be well tilled ; but we 
also know that the mechanic arts are flourishing, 
and the mechanic arts ramify and connect with 
every branch of society. 

If, for instance, we were to travel in British 
India, and find a carpenter sitting flat upon the 
earth, holding the board which he was endeavor- 
ling to plane, between his toes. If going a little 





| farther we should find the blacksmith in the same | 


| position, pounding his iron. If a little further we 
find the farmer driving his bullock, with a hook 
|for a plough fastened to the tail of the animal, 
‘we should expect to see his house a hut, his bed 
{a mat on the earth; his table and chairs the same. 
Ww 





in a mischievous manner, damage to the t 
lofa penay. This may be, and probably is, 


jowing to two causes,—As a — a I keep 
| over nothing but pullets; secondly, 1 invariably 


hould look to see him daub his head with 
|holy ashes and bow down toa wooden god.— 
We should jook to see him cruel, revengeful, 
| faithless, lying. We might begin at either end 


‘hard wood lots, and the proprietor would be well | feed every morning as soon as they are down | ofthe picture, but we should expect to see this 


| remunerated for his care and labor. 
Yours, respectfully, 
WALTER SCOTT. 
Nelson, N. H., Jan. 12th, 1850. 





EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 


Mr. Eprror,—Being somewhat amused as 
well as instructed in noticing an article in your 
paper headed ‘ta Strike ameng Farmers,”’ I 
thought it a favorable opportunity to strike not 
only for higher prices among farmers, but to 
strike at some erroneous opinions in agriculture. 
To increase a crop of winter rye it has been 
| recommended in some papers to harrow with an 
jiron tooth harrow in the spring. I thought it 
| would cost me no more to try the experiment 


| winter rye, something near four acres, on new 


and 114 bushels for another man’s acre, where the | ground well took and even; as soon aa the frost | 


| was out I commenced harrowing strips from ten 
to twenty feet wide across the field in a faithful 
manner, which brought from my neighbors more 


going astray. 


the previous fall. 
ments was no alteration in crop for better or 
worse and no other marks of alteration save 
those of the harrow on the ground. 


trees, plastering 


erops &c. all of which is recomme 


a plenty of good 


corn by sumptuous living 


* sae 


tience in waiting for 





smiles than tears, or as the Irishman said, I was 


I sowed strips with plaster in the same field 
The result of these experi- 


I have 
made other experiments such as salting plum 
potatoes, ploughing in green 
in pa- 
, all of which I think would pay the cost 


all | would prefer a plenty of good manure with 


| from the roost. I think it as bad policy to keep 
| fuod constantly before fowls, as to keep it con- 
| stantly before swine or cattle. All must have 
observed in the same brood of chickens that while 
| some have become partially feathered, others, as 
yet, are covered with down. This is an advan- 
|tage of nature which will not be lost. Those 
' that feather first will be the hardiest and com- 
mence laying the first. 
| From reading and observation I have come to 


| the conclusion that inasmuch as the crack im-. 


‘ported fowls are much larger than the native 
breed, the consumption ef food is necessarily 
| meee ; that they will not lay as many eggs from 
| their birth up to the age of eighteen months; 
jand there is nothing like the difference in the 
size of the egg, that there is in the size or heft 
A.C, 

Uxbridge. 

> One of the greatest errors committed by 
those who feed poultry isthe keeping of them till 
they are old. Young hens always lay best. Some 
farmers make it a rule to keep none longer than 
one year. Others keep them tll four years of age. 


tough and not fit to eat. 
their time comes. 


Another error is to keep large numbers together. 
The rule of multiplication is strictly applied, and 
100 hens are expected to lay ten times as many 
eggs as ten hens. One hundred may be kept as 
well as ten if shut upin ten different apartments. 
But hens must not be shut up through the 
whole year. They do but little injury in gardens 


They usually die when 


suggestions from your hand for ¢*°ept in June and Jaly—and as they do much 


service by running at large it is good policy to let 


a right app! : 

Ithink the meeting for the farmer's strike is at | them run for a great part of the year. 
this very moment in mind if not in body, I shall 
therefore make my strike by striking off the 
days of six fat pigs which have devoured my ¥ . 
exhausted my pa- yet been tried long enough to determine. They 

remuneration 


In regard to the comparative value of the China 
and other fo wis, we think the new kinds have not 





are very large, and the presumption always is that 


And others still never kill old hens,—they are | 


law of correspondence hold good throughout. 
The people of Mexico, ameng whom our ar- 

mies were engaged a year or two since, fought 

just about as well as they ploughed, and cultivat- 


jarms, were of a sort to correspond with each 
other. Henee we deduce this law—that a na- 
tion or community will not advance in civilization 
and refinement, much beyond the condition of its 
agriculture. Should it for a time do this, it 
will be dragged back to the true position of cor- 
respondence. 

his conceded, we are prepared to advance 
a step further, and say that the character of the 
man, may be known by the manner in which he 
|conduets his trade or profession. We admit that 
‘men may be better fitted for one calling than an- 
| other; and that oceasionally a man may happen up- 
|on the wrong profession—and that he might have 
suceeded better in another; but these are only 
the exceptions. Sound minded men, with brains 
in their heads, and good bones and muscles, and 
hearts that beat right, who will succeed in one 
prof , will d in any profession or call- 
ing. A man whois a poor, shifiless, unthritty 
mechanic, will be poor, shiftless, and unthrifty 








with no skill or system, shows that its owner is 
lacking in those qualities which fit a man to con- 
duct any business successfully. And so we may 
say of a man in any calling or profession. ‘The 


site culture, skill, steadiness. 
fications are at fault, not being such as qualify 
him to condnet a business skilfully and success- 
fully. We fancy some one is y now to ask 
—do you mean to say that you can tell any 


We surely do! A man’s farm is conducted in 
accordance with his ideas—it shows what his 
notions of things are. His mental proceses are 
acted out on his land, and among his stock. As 
a man thinks and feels, so will he do—in the 
pulpit, in the office, on the farm, or wherever he 
may be. 

And this brings to us another conclusion, viz ; 





e smaller fowls © 


Now, sir, | 


As to acrop of oats, and then of | 


wrought implements in the hands of the agricul- | 
tural population, we not only know that asa con- | 


ed. Their houses and their fields, and their. 


any where else. The man whose farm is in, 
confusion from one year to another, conducted | 


fault is in the man’s minv! He lacks the requi- 
i His mental quali- | 


thing of a man’s mind, by looking at his farm * | 


ied exertion, and lest{] exhaust | large animals require more food than small ones— | That success and excellence in agriculture de- 
for my unwearied ’ ex Teq' If the flesh pend, not mainly on strong hands or on the cash 


mployed in it, nor any other exterior advantages, 
bat on that, on which success in all undertakings 
| depend, viz: on the mind of the man. The hands 
are instruments by which a plough is guided, or 


As to feeding, we doubt wheiher the same role} 4 seythe or fork is wielded, and strong ones are 


necessary for the work ; but they are ouly the 


| instruments of the controlling intellect, which 


plans, devises, arranges, and controls the whole 

work. Itis the mind of the master that shapes 
| the work of the farm, and conducts it to success, 
| precisely as much as it is of the General, who 
| controls an army and guides it to victory. This 
| doctrine is not strange when we apply it to poets, 
| painters, or literary men. We know when we 
read Shakspeare, or Byron, or Macaulay, what 
| sortyof men they are ; for their mental processes 
| and their passions are recorded. So do we kuow 
| what sort of a man Bonaparte was when we 
| trace’ out his campaigns. In short, a man in 
|} any pursuit, writes out Ais mind in his deeds. 

Good farming depends on the intellectual and 
| moral condition of those who conduct its opera- 


{ 


tions—dolts and clodhoppers do not make the | 


| best farmers—but the men who think are the men 
| who will sueceed here, just as they will any 
where else. F 
If this is true, we can see ata glance where 
| improvement in agriculture is to commence. It 
is ‘te commence where“all improvement com- 
mences, IN THE MIND. The farmer is required 
| tobe a thinking man. ‘fhat is the best farmer 
| who brings the best trained intellect to the work 
| —the soundest logic, the best judgment, and the 
| purest heart. 
| Itis very true that a man may acquire much 
| skill in any one pursuit by mere repetition of its 
| provesses—by habit. Thus a flute player will 
| learn a tune so that his fingers will go through 
it while he isthinking upon something else. A 
sailor will use logarithmic tables which he can- 
) not begin to compute; and a farmer may go 


through the yearly routine of sowing a eFop, | 


reaping and harvesting it, just as his father did, 
without ever thinking of one reason for doing 
| this in preference to that; and really employ less 
brains in the business than the woodchuck which 
eats his clover. A certain degree of success will 
| often attend such farming. But let any thing 
| new occur to break in on the habit or routine of 
things, and our imitator is at his wits ends at the 
first corner. Mere instinct never invents any 
| thing new; but it may repeat old processes skil- 
, fully—even as bees build beautiful hexagons, 
and cement them inimitably. 
Do not understand usas saying that the best 
farmer is the man who has been the longest at 
| school. ‘The best education is not always obtain- 
ed there. ‘True education consists in establish- 
ing right mental processes. This may be done 
in a school, in a college; and it is sometimes 
done in the workshop, by the fireside, at the light 
| of a pine knot, or on the farm, beneath the blue 
| skies, and among the treesof the woods. The 
| man who is called educated, if he undertakes the 
conduct of a farm, often applies the whole force 
of tis thoughts, and all his leisure in partisan 
politics, or on some other matter entirely discon- 
nected with his business. His education, such 
| as it is, is made ot no use to him in his business, 
_ because he does not apply his mind there. 

Hence it is not only necessary that aman think, 
but that he think in connection with his pursuits. 
The lawyer is obliged to think in connection with 
the cause he advocates—the minister of the ser- 
| mon he is to preach—the editor of the article he 

isto print; but itis equally necessary that the 
, farmer think in connection with the business which 
| he conducts. [Prairie Farmer. 


} 


| Atr-ticut Stoves. Air-tight stoves, so call- 
| ed, are a great luxury. The amount of heat af- 
| forded by them, with a given quantity ot wood, 





| is far greater thin by any open e in exist- 
| Wiisa, be"a coneiderable"'ektent + ana thalé Tf 


| nothing to carry the heat up the ehimney—it 

consequently passes into the room. But air-tight 
| stoves have their failings ; and one of them is 
| considerably grievous. ‘This is the liability of 
| the smoke to condense in the pipe and chimney, 
/and run down in a dripping, cachodorous, and 
dirty fluid ; defiling all things in its way, and 
| destroying the chimney in a short time. The 
| reason of this dripping, we take to be this: The 
| smoke rises very slowly for want of sufficiency 


| of heated air to carry it up ; and consequently 


cold, though the fire may be very hot below ; es- 
| pecially, if they are long or high. Par conse- 
quence the smoke is condensed before it escapes 
the chimney. Inthe use of tight stoves then, 
there should be as little pipe as possible, and the 
chimney should be no larger than is needed, that 
it may be kept warm throughout. [Ibid. 





Documents From THe Boarp-or Epuca- 
tion. From this annual pamphlet it appears that 
| the school fund shows an annual gain, the past 
| year, of $27,815 09. Its present amount is 


| $876,082 26; of the whole, $155,007 20 is in 

landed notes, on which interest accumulates un- 
| til the maturity of the principal, and $721,075 06 
in funded property of various kinds, and yielding 
an income of about $39,000. This income is 
distributed to the towns in the State, for the sup- 
port of schools. The schoo! fund increases, and 
the expenses for educational purposes are now 
paid by law from sales of one-half of the public 
lands in Maine, &c., and accordingly the total 
cost for the year of the board of education and its 
‘officers, of the teachers’ Institute, Normal 
‘schools, &c., amounting to $17,217 57—has 

been defrayed in this manner, Since the last re- 
| port, Mr. Henry Todd, of Boston, has bequeath- 
| ed to the board, for the aid of Normal Schvols, 
about $10,000. 

The number of children between the ages of 
4 and 16 years of age, in the whole Siate, is 
set down as 215,926—mean average attendance 
at school, 134,734. As regards the appropria- 
tion of money, the past year for the education of 
each child, Boston stands No. 1, Brookline No. 
2, Charlestown No. 3, Sometville No. 4. The 
towns standing last on the list are Harwich, 
Ashfield and Savoy, each of which appropriated 
| $1,25 for each child in itsdimits. Boston appro- 

priated $10.65. As regard counties, Suffolk 
stands first, Nantucket next, and Berkshire last. 
As regards attendance at school, Boxborough is 
first and New Ashford last—Bvuston is 139 in 
this particular. 

Last year there were 3749 public schools in 
the Commonwealth, and 1047 incorporated acad- 
emies, private schvols and schools kept to pro- 
long common scbools. ‘The amount of money 
raised by taxation for the wages and board of 
teachers, and for fuel in public schools, was 
$830,577, in addition to voluntary contributions 

_ of $35,282—average number of scholars 134,734. 
The private schools as above were maintained at 
an_expense of $262,365—average number of 
scholars 27,583. In the State there are 64 in- 
corporated academies with 3864 scholars, con- 
| ducted at an expense for tuition of $61,695. 

The Normal schools are described as full and 
flourishing—the whole expenditure for the three 
schools for the year was $5968 01. 
| _ Such are the statistical facts gleaned from the 
| documents in hand. We perceive nothing else 





| which, in so brief an abstract as we should be | 


, able to present, can interest the reader. 
Those in the business of teaching, or 
| otherwise especially interested, will look over 
|the pamphlet for themselves. We may add, 
| however, that the cause of education is going 
ahead rally, if not in all places, as fast as 
could desired. Mr. Sears, as ry, 
| meets the approbation of the board, and his re- 
| report shows him to be interested in his voca- 
tion. [Post. 


the upper parts of the chimney and pipe will be | 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 
(Continued.! 

It is gratifying to know that the manufacture 
| of cotton has already been introduced into sev- 
eral of the planting States, (see document mark- 

jed hereto annexed) and it ought not to be 
| doubted will rapidly be extended. 
The manufacture of iron, wool, and our other 
|staples would lead to similar results. The ef- 
| fect would be a vast auginentation of our wealth 
and power. 

Upon commerce the effects might be expected 
to be, if possible, still more marked. It is net 
enough to say that no country ever diminished 
its commerce by increasing its productions—and 
that no injury would therefore result to that in- 
terest. ‘There would probably be, not only a 
great increase in the Amount, but an improve- 
ment not less important in the nature of our com- 
meree. 

Of the immense addition that would accrue to 
our internal and coasting trade, (which in every 
| country form the great and most valuable body of 
commerce) it is unnecessary to do more than 
| merely speak in passing—but it may be well to 
| offer a few remarks on foreign commerce. 

Commerce )s the machinery of exchange. It 

is the handmatd of agriculture and manutactures. 
It will not be affirmed that it is ever positively 
| injurious—but it will be more or less useful as it 
co-operates more or less with the productive in- 
dustry of the country. The mere carriage of 
j commodities by sea or land is necessarily profita- 
|} ble only to the carrier, who is paid for it. It 
| may be useful or not to others, according to cir- 
| cumstances. The farmer finds a railroad a great 
| convenience, but he understands that it is better 
|employed in carrying his crop, than in carrying 
|away his seed-wheat and manure. 

The commerce which should consist in earry- 
| ing cotton seed abroad, to be there growp, would 
|not be so useful as that which 1s now occupied 








jin exporting the raw cotton grown at home. 
We should easily understand, also, that the eom- 
meree thus employed would be much more lim- 
jited in amount and much less profitable to the 
earriers than what we now have. Yet our pres- 
ent commerce is, in fact, of the same nature 
| with that above described. The seed bears to 
jthe cotton the same relation which the cotton 
| bears to the cloth. If we now export cotton of 
j the value of about sixty-six millions, the same 
|eotton, when converted into cloth, would make 


@| 4n export of some two hundred and sixty-four 


} millions, or some two hundred and forty-five mil- 
| lions after deducting the fifteen or twenty mil- 
| lions which would be required for our own con- 
| sumption, (in addition to the portion of our pres- 
{ent manufactures consumed at home.) and our 
| unports would be thereby in like manner incteas- 
ed. England, at this moment, derives a large 
| portion of her power from spinning and weaving 
jour cotton. When we shall spin and weave it 
, ourselves, make our own iron, and manufacture 
our other staples, we shall have transferred to 
) this country the great centres cf wealth, com- 
merce, civilization, and political, as well as mor- 
al and intellectual power. 

At present, we are far from having the amount 
of foreign commerce which is due to our posi- 
tion, as a vastly productive country, with an ex- 
tensive coast, good harbors, great internal water- 
courses, and a people unsurpassed iu maritime 
skill and enterprise.. 

Our annual products were estimated by my 
predecessor in this Department, at three thous- 
and million dollars, while our average exports 
are about one hundred and thirteen millions, and 
our imports about one hundred and six millions, 
making together two hundred and nineteen mil- 
lions, exclusive of gold and silver and of foreign 
commodities imported and re-exported. An eim- 
inent British authority estimates the annual cre- 
ation of wealth in Great Britain and Ireland, at 

. - . . - - 
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articles omitted by him, between three and four 
handred millions, we shall have a total of two 
thousand five hundred millions. The British 
exports and imports amount annually to about 
five hundred and twenty millions exclusive of 
gold and silver, and of foreign commodities im- 
| ported and re-exported. If their foreign trade 
| were brought down to our scale upon this esti- 
| mate, it would be reduced to about one hundred 
and eighty-three millions. If ours were raised 
to their scale, it would reach about six hundred 
and twenty-four millions. 

Estimating the population of Great Britain 
jand Ireland at thirty millions, and our population 
; at twenty-one millions, their foreign trade aver- 
| ages $17 33 for each individual ; ours $10 42. 
lt their foreign trade were no greater than ours, 
| in proportion to population, it would be reduced 
, from five hundred and twenty to three hundred 
, and twelve millions. If our foreign trade were 
| 48 great in proportion to population as is theirs, 
\ it would be swelled in amount from two hundred 
and nineteen to three hundred and sixty-four 
| millions. 

A leading cause of the existing difference is to 
; be found in the fact, that Great Britian exports 
| chiefly what she has first brought to the form in 
| which it is ready for ultimate consumption ; it is 
jat the stage of its highest value, ard her market 
| is almost co-extensive with the civilized world. 
All history shows that where are the work- 
shops of the world, there must be the marts of 
\the world, and the heart of wealth, commerce, 
jand power. It is as vain to hope to make these 
marts by providing warchouses, as it would be 
to make a crop by building a barn. 

| IV. Whether we can have workshops to work 
;up, at least, our own materials, must depend 
jupon the question, whether we have or can ob- 
jtain sufficient advantages to justify the pursuit 
of this kind of industry. 

The circumstances favorable to production in 
| this country may be stated to be: Ist. Facility 
| in procuring raw materials. 2d. Abundance of 
|fuel. 3d. Abundance of food and other articles 
necessary for the sustenance and housing of the 
jlaborer, 4th. The superior efficacy of the labor- 
| ers in comparison with those of other countries. 
| The cireumstances supposed to be unfavorable 
to our production may be thus classed : 

ist. Want of capital. 

2d. Dearness of our Jabor as compared with 
that of other countries. 

3d. Insecurity by exposure to the influence 
of violent and excessive fluctuations of price 
in foreign markets, and to undue foreign compe- 

uuuion. 
| Ist. Capital, which is but the accumulated 
|savings of labor, is believed to be abundant 
among ourselves for any purpose to which it can 
| be profitably applied. It is more divided than 
|in some other countries, and associations of eapi- 
tal are therefore more common among us than 
lelsewhere. It will be increased by the labor of 
every successive year, and for investments rea- 
,Sonably secure, it will flow in whenever requir- 
\ed (as it has always heretofore done) from other 
|countries, where it may exist in greater abund- 
jance. ‘lhe amount of capital required fora large 
preduction is not enormous, The whole capital, 
for instance, employed in the establishment and 
‘support of iron works in England and Wales in 
| 1847, has been estimated at less than one hand- 
jred millions of dollars; the annual production 
| then being about one million two hundred thous- 
‘and tons. 
|, 2d. The difference between ‘the price of labor 
here and in Great Britain is certainly great, and, 
it 8 to be hoped and expected, will never be di- 
iminished by a reduction of wages here. The 
| difference has been estimated at an average of 
| thirty-three per cent. Probably the average dif- 
ference is much more than that. In some 
| branches, such as the manufacture of iron, it is 
certainly much greater. This difference is in 
| part compensated, by the disadvantages under 
u {Continued on fourth page.} 
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